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HUFFY PEOPLE. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


He who would be ‘upsides’ with Huffy People 
must rise earlier in the morning than most of 
us do, And even then he will not get before 
them, nor be able to circumvent their suscepti- 
bilities, nor prevent the shooting out of their 
fretful quills. For huffy people do not wait for 
outside circumstances before they are offended. 
Like spiders and silkworms they carry about 
them, in their own persons, the material of hutfi- 
ness ; and just as sticks are never wanting where- 
with to beat dogs, so are there never wanting 
external angles of support and branches of occa- 
sion whereon to fasten the dun-coloured web of 
huffiness and displeasure. 

Trifles light .as air are to these uncomfortable 
persons things as heavy as lead. A look, a word 
—a chance observation that had no kind of in- 
tentional reference to them—that could be made 
to have reference only by the most wilful tor- 
turing of application—anything you like, is able 
to fan those ever-smouldering fires into a flame 
—to set off those moral silkworms aspinning 
their gloomy webs at railroad speed. You never 
know when you have offended these people till 
you find it out by their displeasure. You never 
know what will offend them, and thus can never 
learn by experience—for huffy people, like all 
others, have their ‘days,’ and yesterday they 
smiled at what to-morrow will make them furious. 
At one time they accept with equanimity a buffet, 
and at another they lash out at the approach of 
ahand that comes to caress. It is this incon- 
stancy, this inconsistency, which makes them so 
trying to deal with. If they had a broad line of 
demarcation between what would offend them 
and what would not, then their friends and 
neighbours might know how to steer. * But as 
things are, no one can even guess at the shallows 
and sunken rocks, and the chart cannot be made 


which would lay them down for guidance. With | 
| huffy people it is always sailing over unknown 


—— 


seas—fishing in unfathomed waters—-walking in 
iu pathless wood, and moreover walking in the 
dark. You never know where you are nor when 
you have them; and by accidents the most ex- 
traordinary, in ways the most unexpected, you 
have fallen into a hole where you saw only 
level ground. 

These huffy people are ticklish conversation- 
alists, unable as they are to bear the smallest con- 
tradiction. If they are out in their facts or 
wrong in their dates it is wiser to let them wander 
than to try and bring them round to the exact 
point. If you do, you offend them, and they are off 
in a fume like a sky-rocket prematurely launched. 
If you are speaking to editors, you must praise 
the contents of their weakest numbers; if to 
writers, you must find unmitigated trash profound 
wisdom, or brilliant poetry, if it emanates from 
their pen. If they are painters, their ‘hot’ pic- 
tures must be called gorgeous colouring—their 
muddled tints must be exalted as subtle tones— 
their defective drawing has to pass as daring fore- 
shortening. The most friendly criticism from a 
master in the art where they are not even appren- 
tices, will set up those vibrating heckles of theirs ; 
and they will be huffed and affronted at what, 
with wiser folk, would be taken as a kindly 
lesson given for pure love of good work and 
sincere desire for a fellow-craftsman’s success. 
Nothing of all this for the congenitally huffy ! 
It is unalloyed praise of all they have done, or 
—averted eyes, stiff gestures, cold shoulders, and 
very brief staccato words. 

Huffy people demand more than their tenth 
in the distribution of attentions. You must not 
have a dinner-party without them if you value 
their good-humour; and they hold themselves 
righteously affronted if, having invited them once, 
you go on through the remainder of your list, 
leaving them out. If met by one of those dreadful 
persons who, when they are bidden to a feast, 
seem to spend the intervening time in wanting 
to know of every one they meet whether they, 
too, are dining at such a date at Mrs Fourstars’ ?— 
asked the familiar question, they draw themselves 
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up with unmistakable displeasure and answer 
glacially : ‘No; the Fourstars have not thought 
fit to invite us.’ They do not add that they 
dined there last week at one of the ‘smartest’ 
dinners given by these worthy ‘amphitrites, as 
the writer of these lines once heard them called. 
That would be too wide a stretch of generosity 
for the huffy kind to compass; for huffiness of 
temper and generosity of confession do not 
consort together. But they speak as if they had 
been persistently overlooked and intentionally 
affronted by the neglect of these unkind dinner- 
givers. For the matter of that, even when they 
are asked they are sure to find some cause for 
annoyance at the feast to which they are invited. 
The person assigned is unsympathetic, and they 
always want some one else. The man is too 
young, or too old, or of not sufficiently good social 
standing. The woman is not pretty enough, or 
so confoundedly stupid—it was like going over 
a ploughed field to try and talk to her! If, 
now, it had been that other—-or that other—or 
that—or that! Any one will do as a peg whercon 
to hang the san benito of huff; so that, whether 
included or left out, the huffy are huffy still, 
and no one can rightly please them. 

If they give a dinner of their own, they 
find their poison in their guests. The gowns 
of the women and the tempers of the men are 
the witches’ straws which work evil where the 
are laid. Mrs A was over-dressed, and Mrs 
was not dressed enough. Mrs C’s gown was 
made up out of two old ones which Madame 
Huff remembers quite well; and if she were 
to die for it she would swear that Mrs D's 
silk was dyed. On his side, Mr Huff complains 
that Mr A was in one of his chaffing moods, 
which he, Mr Huff, considers an impertinence 
in any gentleman’s house; and Mr was in 
one of his sullen tempers, which is more imperti- 
nent still. C would talk politics, which is next 
thing to an insult in a host; and that dull 
dog D would not take up the ball. And so on 
through the whole alphabet and every cireum- 
stance. Whatever they do and wherever they go 
it is the same thing with these cranky creatures 
—the huffy people, who quarrel with shadows 
and are insulted by windmills, and who are 
mentary what mad Malays running amuck are 
ly—as unreasonable and as_irrespons- 
ible. 

Huffy people take possession of your mind 
and soul, and assume their right to offended 
if you do not walk on the lines they lay down 
for you. If the solution of the great mysteries 
of life and the universe which satisfies them does 
not commend itself to you, they hold themselves 
offended as by a personal wrong, and make you 
feel how hard they can strike. In politics it is 
the same. 
has been broken because the Huffs interpret 
certain texts in one way and their friend turned 
cg round and looked at them from the other 
side. 
the grand tolerance of the nobler kind. They 
cannot understand the right of independent 
thought. Bound by the narrow egotism which 
is the law of their own being, divergence and 
freedom are therefore enemies to be opposed 
tooth and nail; and when the dissentient hold 
by their own views the Huffs take umbrage and 


Many a pleasant kind of friendship | 


Moreover, the huffy will not accept | 


show that they do, The wrath of the intolerant 
springs from other causes. It is not necessarily 
personal, like the displeasure of the huffy. It is 
rather wrath with wilful traitors—wrath because 
of disloyalty to something beyond the Self than 
because of offended egotism. With huffy people, 
on the contrary, the sin is purely personal. 

It is part of the huftiness of the huffy that 
they should refuse the right hand-of good-fellow- 
ship to all artistic or literary workers whose pro- 
ductions do not please them, Have you painted 
a subject to which they are antipathetic /—they 
will hunch up their shoulders and scarce notice 
your existence the next time they meet you 

ave you written a book they do not liked 
—they make it the subject matter of a quarrel, 
a coolness, a lecture, according to mutual agree- 
ment. Do you wander afield to even a different 
school of medicine from that which they affect} 
—they take that, too, as a personal affront, 
for which they are in their right to be 
offended. They are huffed with you because 
of your very handwriting, and make your 
spider legs and curleycues causes of irritation 
as grave as a slap on the face or a flat con- 
tradiction rudely phrased. They assume fhat 
you favour them with your worst performances; 
and, assuming this, they are huffed accordingly. 
Yet they would be still more huffed if, in a 
temporary separation, you should forbear to write 
to them at all, discouraged by the trouble and 
annoyance which your doubtful caligraphy seems 
to give them. So there you are, as all the friends 
of huffy people always are, on the horns of a 
dilemma, and you have nothing for it but to 
choose on which horn you elect to impale your- 
self. You have it to do; so you may make 
up your mind with what equanimity you can 
command. 

A doubtful possession as friends, these huffy 
me as housemates, wives, husbands, sisters, 

rothers, and all the rest, are true Killjoys. 


Their bones of contention are never picked clean 
and never broken and done with. Aftlicted with 
fine feelings, the gentler sort weep when things 
go wrong—and they are always going wrong— 
while the sullen sulk and the passionate rave, 
A word, a look, will bring tears into the eyes 


of the sensitive young person who spends half 
her time in looking for thorns and the other half 
in running them into her flesh. ‘What is the 
matter with Maria? she went out crying,’ ask 
the robuster sort ; and only one of the same kind 
as Maria herself can answer. Perhaps the 
robuster sort have been the cause of it all 
Perhaps an unfeeling allusion was made to dead 
dogs, and Maria’s pet pug has just departed. Per- 
haps a laugh went round on ‘carrots,’ and Maria’s 
hair has a shade of red in its gold. ra 
the grand stature of some Daughter of the Gods 
has been commended, and Maria’s four feet 
nothing quivered at the implied insult. It may 
have been something even more shadowy and less 
possibly personal than this, and as unintentional 
as the Salles of the wind in the trees; but Maria 
took it to herself, and met the pain with tears 
and the huffiness of strict seclusion for the rest 
of the day. 

Husbands and wives cursed with this temper 
cannot hope to make a good job of marriage. Jn 
what form soever it may be shown, what kind 
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of life is possible between people whereof one 
is always on the qui vive, watching for causes of 
pain and offence, and resenting them when they 
arrive—as they must necessarily when watched 
for—with coldness, pouts, tears, or anger, as may 
chance? Peace cannot exist in such a house- 
hold, because security does not exist. As a rule, 
women, being the more sensitively organised and 
the less occupied outside themselves, are more 
inclined to be huffy than are men; but some 
of the Lords run their Ladies hard, and make 
themselves supremely ridiculous into the bargain. 
How one’s contempt overflows for those men 
who are thus supersensitive, thus easily hurt, 
and always offended, and who are never off the 
tenterhooks of wounded vanity! They are not 
like men, but rather like fretful spoilt children, 
who think themselves ill used if they cannot 
have the moon to play with, and are gravely 
remonstrated with on their folly in wishing for 
it. Dealing with one of these Hage is like 
thrusting your hand into a bed of nettles. No 
care can prevent those stings which make you 
smart, because of the inherent quality of the 
nettle itself. The wife of such a man has but 
a hard time of it, poor soul! We can only wish 
her an inexhaustible fount of patience and good- 
humour to bear what no care on her part will 
prevent, any more than it could prevent those 
stings of the nettle. If the huffy one is a 
woman, and the victim her husband, well—he, 
too, must have patience ; but in either case 
there is no happiness, properly so called, and 
while the disease lasts, none is possible. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XV.—IN THE CRUCIBLE, 


Ar ten o'clock next morning, according to pro- 
mise, Linnell presented himself at the Wren’s 
Nest. He was pale and anxious, for he had 
passed a long and sleepless night—who knows 
not those sleepless nights, more precious by far 
than sleep itself, when a man’s head whirls 
round and round with a thousand tunes played 


deliciously on a single chord ?—but he was not) 


in the least afraid of the result, for he could 
trust Psyche: though Haviland Dumaresq himself 
might fade at nearer view into common humanity, 
he could trust Psyche—he could trust Psyche ! 
How often did he not murmur to himself reassur- 
ingly through the night-watches that let who 
would fail, he could still trust Psyche! So he 
pulled himself together with what energy he 
might, and went round betimes to finish the 
portrait, 

Psyche, too, for her part, was pale and agitated ; 
but she was far too much of a woman already to 
let her devoted admirer plainly see it. She, too, 
had lain awake on her bed all night, not in the 
sleepless ecstasy of love like Linnell, but crying 
her eyes out in a fierce conflict of counter-emo- 
tions. Till yesterday, she hardly knew she loved 
her painter; but we often learn what we love 
best only at the moment when we are called upon 
to give it up. Now that she was askeil to relin- 
quish all thoughts of loving Linnell, Psyche felt 
to herself for the first time how her whale future 
had unconsciously wrapped itself up in him. 
She had cried and cried till her eyes were sore 


and red : at least for the first half of that long 
lone night. But about three o'clock, the woman 
within her suggested suddenly that if she went 
on crying any longer like this, Linnell would 
detect those red eyes in the morning. So she 
rose up hastily and bathed them with rose-water ; 
and after a long time spent in reducing the 
swollen lids to proper proportions, went to bed 
once more with a stern resolve not to cry again 
to-night, no matter what cruel thought might 
present itself to her. And she kept the resolve 
with innate firmness. She was Haviland Duma- 
resq’s daughter, after all, and she knew how to 
control her own heart sternly. Let it throb as 
it would, she would keep it quiet. Her pride 
itself would never permit her to let her father or 
her lover see to-morrow she had shed a tear over 
this her first great sorrow. 

So, when Linnell presented himself in the bare 
little dining-room at ten o’clock, Psyche was 
there, fresh and smiling as usual, to meet him 
and greet him with undisturbed calmness, Fresh 
and smiling as usual, but somehow changed, 
Linnell felt instinctively: not quite herself: some 
shadow of a thick impenetrable barrier seemed to 
have risen up invisible since yesterday between 
them. Could, it be that Psyche too?—— But 
no! impossible! Linnell dashed away the un- 
worthy thought, half ashamed of himself for 
allowing it to obtrude its horrid face for one 
moment upon him. Such motives could never 
weigh with Psyche. Though Haviland Dumaresq 
had wallowed in mire, his Psyche could never 
soil the tip of her white little wings in it. 

She held out her hand and took his with a 
smile. But her grasp had none of that gentle 
— he had learned to expect of late from 

syche ; that cordial pressure, unfelt and unde- 
signed, which all of us give to friends and inti- 
mates, A man so sensitive and so delicately 
organised as Linnell felt the difference at once : 
he felt it, and it chilled him. ‘Good-morning, 
he said, in a disappointed voice: ‘we can go on 
at once, I suppose, with the picture ?’ 

‘Yes, Psyche answered in tones she could 
hardly school herself to utter. ‘I1t’ll be finished 
to-day, I suppose, Mr Linnell? Papa told me you 
thought you ‘d only want one more day for it.’ 

The artist looked at her with a keen and 
piercing glance. Was his faith in Psyche, even, 
then, to be shaken? Would Psyche herself have 
nothing more to say to the penniless painter? 
He wouldn’t believe it—he couldn’t believe it. 
‘Yes, one more day,’ he answered, ‘and then we 
shall be done. It’s been a pleasant task, Miss 
Dumaresq. I’m sorry it’s finished. We’ve 
enjoyed it together.’ 

‘The picture’s beautiful,’ Psyche answered, 
trembling, but trying to talk as coldly as she 
could, She had given her word to Papa last 
night, and bitter as it might be, she would do the 
best she knew to fulfil it. But, oh, how much 
easier it was to promise last night—though that 
itself was hard—than to carry the promise into 
execution this morning ! ? 

‘I’m glad you like it,’ Linnell went on, making 
up his mind not to notice her tone—a man may 
so readily misinterpret mere tones: ‘I never 
leased myself better before ; but then, I never 
bad so suitable a sitter.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Psyche answered with well- 
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assumed calmness: ‘it’s a pleasure to me if i’ve 
been able to be of any service to you.’ 

Linnell looked back at her in surprise and 
alarm. His heart was beating very fast now. 
There could be no mistaking the frigidity of her 
tone. Impossible, incredible, inconceivable as it 
seemed, Psyche must have found out—he wasn’t 
worth catching. 

His hand could hardly guide his brush aright, 
but he went on painting ant that whole lon 
morning—the longest and most terrible he h 
ever known—with the energy of despair increas- 
ing and deepening upon him each moment. They 
talked continually—talked far more than usual ; 
for each of them felt too constrained and unhappy 
to let the conversation flag for a single moment. 
Silence in such a case would be worse than 
unsafe: only by a strenuous stream of plati- 
tudinous commonplaces can the overflowing heart 
be held back at a crisis from unseemly self- 
revelation. Linnell talked about the picture and 
its effect: Psyche answered him back bravely 
with polite phrases. Her courage never failed 
or flinched for a second: though she broke her 
heart over it, she would keep her word to the 
letter to her father. 

After all, it was only for three long years: an 
eternity of time when one’s seventeen ; but still 
an eternity with limits beyond it. Some day, 
some day, she could explain it all to him. Some 
day she could tell him with a bursting heart how 
much she had endured, and for his dear sake. For 
he loved her, he loved her; of that she was 
certain. His hand was trembling on the canvas 
as he worked ; till then, poor fluttering heart, lie 
still. Some day you may burst your self-imposed 
barriers, and let your pent-up love flow down its 
natural channel. 

Once or twice, however, the pressure was 
terrible. Once or twice, the tears rose almost 
to the level of her eyes; but each time, with 
a superhuman effort of will, like her father’s 
daughter, she thrust them back again. Towards 
the end, especially, when Linnell, now thoroughly 
wounded in soul, began to hint at his approaching 
departure, the conflict within her grew painfully 
intense. ‘I meant to spend all the summer at 
Petherton,’ he said with a burst, looking across 
at her despairingly, towards the close of the 
sitting—‘ particularly once; I almost made m 
mind up. But circumstances have arisen which 
make me think it best now to go.—Though 
indeed even yet, I might stop still—if other 
circumstances intervened to detain me.” He 
looked at her hard. She gave no sign. ‘But 
that seems unlikely, he went on, heart-broken. 
‘So I shall | eee y leave almost at once. 
Unless, indeed, should happen—un- 
ex pectedly—to keep me here.’ 

e gazed at her, despairing. Psyche faltered. 
The heart within her rose up and did battle. She 
knew what he meant. One word would suffice. 
One motion of the hand. Could she keep it 
down? Could she do her own soul—and his— 
this gross injustice? And then, her father’s plead- 
ing face recurred to her. An old, old man; a 


broken old man! Her father’s pleading face, and | 
her sacred promise! Her promise! her promise ! | 
Come what might, she must, she must! It was | 
for three years only! And he—he would wait | 


for her. 


Summoning up all her courage, she answered 
once more in the same set tone, but with agonised 
eyes: ‘We shall be sorry to lose you. It’s been a 
very great pleasure to us all to see you here, Mr 
Linnell, this summer, 

Linnell noticed the struggle and its result ; 
noticed it, and—as was natural for him—misin- 
terpreted it too. A nature like his could put but 
one interpretation upon it. Then she was really 
crushing down her own better feelings at the dic- 
tates of mere vulgar prudence and avarice! She 
would have liked to be cordial—to the man, to 
himself—modest and sensitive as he was in his 
heart, Linnell yet paid himself mentally the com- 
pliment of admitting so much—she liked the man ; 
but she would make no concession to the penni- 
less painter. He turned to his work once more 
with a stifled sigh of horror. He, too, had hada 
day-dream at last ; he had thought just once, just 
once in the world, he had found the one true 
maiden to love him ; and now, the day-dream had 
melted again into airy nothingness, and the one 
true poe. a had declared by no uncertain signs 
that she too preferred the worship of Mammon. 
Ah me; ah me! the horror of it! the pity of 
it! “a 
There was a dangerous silence for half a 
minute. Psyche thought he must surely hear 
her heart as it beat with loud thuds against her 
treinbling little bosom. At all hazards she must 
find something to say. She blundered in her 
haste and trepidation on the worst possible tack. 
‘But you will come again?’ she murmured, 
almost persuasively. 

Linnell looked up, and hesitated for an instant. 
Could she mean to relent? Was she leading him 
on? Never would he ask her if she took him 
with anything less than her whole heart, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, on his 
own account alone, without thought or caleu- 
lation of money and position. ‘A painter’s life 
is governed by many varying conditions, he 
answered slowly and very deliberately. ‘We 
can’t come and go where we will, like moneyed 
people. We must move where we find work cut 
out to our hands, Ours is a very precarious trade. 
We work hard, most of us, and earn little. Such 

ople, you know, must be guided by the market. 

ve d must govern their motions hither and 
thither by demand and supply—hard political 
economy—paint what they find the world will 
pay them for.’ 

‘But you’re not like that,’ Psyche cried, more 
naturally and unconstrainedly than she had yet 
spoken : ‘ you’re well known, and can paint what 
you will. Besides, you can come and go where 
you please. You’ve nobody else in the world but 
yourself to think of. And--it would give us all 
so much pleasure to see you again at Petherton.’ 

Her soul misgave her as she spoke. Had she 
gone too far? Was she breaking the spirit of her 
promise now? Was she moving half-way, in her 
——— to meet the penniless painter ? 

innell, too, looked up with a fresh burst of 
hope as he heard her words. ‘I might come 
back,’ he said, eyeing her once more with that 
piercing glance of his, ‘if only—I thought—I had 
something to come back for.’ 

Psyche shook with terror and remorse from 
head to foot. It was an awful ordeal for so young 
a girl Her father should have guarded her 
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heart from this strain. She had gone too far, 
then. She had said too much. Her feelings had 
betrayed her. She had broken her word. Oh, 
what would Papa say to this! She must put 
herself right again ; she must justify her promise. 
‘We shall all be delighted to see you,’ she said, 
relapsing into the same cold impersonal voice as 
before. ‘I hope you'll come. There must be 
plenty of things for you still to paint here.’ 

Linnell turned back, unmanned, to the picture 
again. Then she had fought it all out with her own 
heart, and the worse side had won within her! 
How beautiful she was, and how young, and how 
innocent! Who could ever have believed that 
under that sweet and almost childish face— 
childish in softness, yet full of womanly grace 
and dignity—there lay so much cold and calcu- 
lating selfishness! Who could ever have believed 
that that seemingly simple country girl would 
stifle her own better inner promptings—delibe- 
rately, visibly to the naked eye—for the sake of 
money, position, worldly prospects! She would 
sell her own soul, then, for somebody’s gold! 
And, oh, how futile, how empty was the sale! If 
she would but have loved him, how he would have 
loved her! And now, even now, when he saw 
she loved him far less than the chance of selling 
herself for hard cash in the matrimonial market 
—why, he loved her, he loved her, he loved her 
still! The more unworthy she was, the more he 
loved her. But he would never tell her so. Oh, 
never, never! For her own dignity’s sake he 
would never tell her, He would never degrade 
himself—and Her—by putting her to the shame 
of that open renunciation of her better self. He 
would spare her the disgrace of belying her own 
heart. He would bear it all in silence. He would 
spare her—he would spare her. 

He glanced across at her as he worked on 
mechanically still. A red flush stood now in 
the midst of her pale white cheek. She was 
ashamed, ashamed, of that he felt sure; but her 
heart was not strong enough to break through 
the vile bonds it had woven for itself. The 
| Psyche he had dreamed of had never existed. 
| But the baser Psyche that actually was he would 
always love. He would love her for the sake 
of his own sweet fancy. The ideal had made 
even the reality dear to him. 

He painted away for some minutes in silence. 
Neither spoke. Psyche could not trust herself to 
say another word. The tears were welling wp 
almost uncontrollably now. Linnell put touc 
after touch to the completed picture. Strange 
to say, the very power of his feelings made him 
paint intensely. He was surpassing himself in 
the exaltation of the moment. He was putting 
on the canvas the ideal Psyche—the Psyche that 
was not and never had been. 

At last he drew breath, stood back, looked at it, 
and sighed. ‘It’s finished,’ he said. ‘One other 
stroke would spoil it.’ 

‘Finished !’ Psyche cried. ‘Oh—I’m so sorry.’ 

Linnell packed up his things to go, in silence. 
Psyche never moved from her seat, but watched 
him. He packed them all up with a resolute 
air. She knew what it meant, but brave and 
pond still, she kept her compact to the very 
etter. ‘Are you—going?’ she asked at last, as 


he stood with the easel stuck under his arm, 
leaving the picture itself on the dining-room table, 


‘Yes, going,’ he said in a very husky voice. 
‘It’s all finished.—Good-bye, Miss Dumaresq.’ 

‘For ever!’ Psyche cried, all her strength fail- 
ing her. 

‘For ever,’ Linnell answered, in choking tones. 
‘One word from you would have kept me, Psyche. 
It never came. You didn’t speak it. If you 
spoke it now, even, it would keep me still.—But 


; you won’t—you won’t. You dare not speak it.’ 


Psyche looked up at him, one appealing glance. 
Her lips trembled. Her face was white as death 
now. ‘I love you! Stop!’ faltered unspoken 
in her parched throat. It almost burst, irre- 
pressible, from her burning tongue. But her 
promise! her promise! She must keep her 
romise! The words died away on her bloodless 
ips. She only looked. She answered nothing. 

With one wild impulse, before he went, 
Linnell seized the two white cheeks between 
his hands, and stooping down, kissed the blood- 
less lips just once—and no more after. He knew 


it was wrong, but he couldn’t resist it. Then he, 


rose, and crying in a tremulous voice, ‘Good-bye, 
Psyche : good bye, for ever!’ he rushed wildly 
out into the cottage garden. 

Ten minutes later, when Haviland Dumare 
came into the room ‘to see what fruit his counse 
had borne, he found Psyche seated in the one 
armchair, with her cold face buried deep in her 
two hands, and her bosom rising and fallin 
convulsively. ‘He’s gone, papa!’ she said ; ‘an 
I’ve kept my promise.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


TOURING CLUBS, 


THE statistics relating to the number of passen- 
gers carried by the southern railway companies 
show that the number of travellers on the Con- 
tinent is yearly increasing. The attractions of 
the French Exhibition led many people to cross 
the Channel who had not previously left their 
native land. Few of the visitors left Paris with- 
out resolving to return again ; and a second visit 
to Paris usually resulted in a trip to Prussels or 
to Cologne. Travelling on the Continent has 
become popular. It has also become expeditious 
and cheap as regards Belgium and the north of 
France. But the Riviera, Italy, and Germany 
are seldom visited by the travelling public, on 
account of the length and cost of the journey. 

A few years ago, it occurred to Mr Bolton 
King—a gentleman who has spared no effort to 
make the University Settlement in the east end 
of London a great and enduring success—that 
the principle of co-operation might be applied to 
continental travel. He had noticed that the value 
of art as an educational instrument was gradu- 
ally obtaining recognition at the hands of the 
State, and he thought that if teachers in elemen- 
tary schools could have an opportunity of visiting 
the art centres of Italy at a moderate cost, they 
would be better fitted to discharge the duties 
they were called on to perform. Communications 
were opened up with the continental railway 
companies and with hotels; and in the end, a 
mee of sixty left London, travelled as far as 

lorence, and returned after an absence of 
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eighteen days, the total cost to each person being 
under twelve pounds. In the following years 
similar parties visited Venice and Siena. The 
success of the movement being proved by prac- 
tical experience, Liverpool and Manchester organ- 
isel parties to visit Italy, and the Touring 
Club is now a recognised institution in both 
these cities. As frequent inquiries are made as 
to the steps necessary to form a Club and the 
methods of arranging with railway companies 
and hotels, the following account, supplied by 
an active member of one of the existing Clubs, 
we A prove interesting and useful. 

n the first place, it is desirable to note that 
all the Touring Clubs are strictly educational in 
their organisation and objects. At Liverpool the 
Club consists of members of the local branch of 
the Teachers’ Guild ; and at Manchester, teachers 
have the first claim to go on any expedition. 
After teachers come students attending Univer- 
sity Extension lectures on Art. At both Toynbee 
Hall and Manchester a course of lectures on the 
places to be visited, illustrated by the lantern, 
is always arranged; and those who propose to 
join the expedition are expected to attend these 
ectures. The result is that the party is not one 
of mere sight-seeing tourists, but of educated men 
and women, who take with them a large store 
of knowledge as regards the history and art 
treasures of the towns they visit. It is to be 
hoped that this principle will be maintained in 
all new Clubs. Siserains, those who form them 
will be deluged with applications from all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, many of 
whom can well afford to travel by themselves. 

The important points to consider in arranging 
a tour are—(1) Time of year; (2) Route an 
cost ; and (3) Hotels. (1) As regards the time of 
year for visiting Italy, the months of June, July, 
and August should as a rule be avoided. In 
cool summers there is no inconvenience in travel- 
ling as far south as Naples even in August ; but 
where time is very limited, it is essential to 
choose a month when no inconvenience is likely 
to be suffered from the weather. The existing 
Clubs always make their expeditions at Easter, 
school holidays being sufficiently long to enable 
a teacher to be three weeks away from duty. 

(2) The route is closely connected with the 
question of expense. If it is desired to keep the 
expense down to the lowest possible limit, the 
Club must make choice between going by Ostend 
or by Harwich. 
last year by Ostend; the Liverpool party by 
Harwich. For Clubs out of London it will 
generally be found that the Harwich route is 
the more convenient. The route vid Dover and 
Calais is excluded by reason of its cost. 

From London it is immaterial from the point 
of view of cost whether the Ostend or the 
Harwich route is taken; but from the country, 
the latter is the cheaper. The railway companies 
in England have hitherto refused to make any 
concession whatever to the Touring Clubs: the 
members, if they go by London, are required to 

y single fare to and from London. As the 
are to March, where most passengers from the 
Midlands join the Great Eastern system, is much 
less than the fare to London, a saving of at least 
ten shillings a ticket is made by adopting the 
Great Eastern route. 


The Toynbee Hall party went | 


In order to obtain tickets, the simplest plan is 
to write to the Continental Traffic Manager of the 
Great Eastern Railway, or of the Belgian Mail 
Packet Company, stating the route over which 
the party proposes to travel, and ask for a quota. 
tion as to fares. It may be assumed that the 
continental railways from Brussels to Italy via 
the St Gothard will give a return ticket second 
class for practically single fare. In order to 
econonise, it is usual to travel third class over 
the English railways to the point where the 
Great Eastern Railway is joined. 

The cost of a second-class return ticket to a 
party of not less than sixty in number from 
po 5 Great Eastern station to Florence and back 
will be about £6, 13s. each. To Venice and back 
the fare is something less. Now, if reference is 
made to any continental Railway Guide, it will 
be found that-a single ticket second-class to 
Florence costs in London £6, 14s. by Calais; 
£5, 17s. 3d. by Dieppe; and £5, 15s. 11d. 
by Harwich. The saving effected by a Club 
travelling together is very great. 

It should be noted that these tickets give ample 
facilities for stopping at any place en route. i T 
instance, a party going to Florence usually s 4 
for at least one night at both Lucerne and Milan, 
the return journey from Florence being made by 
Pisa, Genoa, and Lugano. In going to Venice, 
Lucerne and Verona can be visited; whilst 
in returning, Como or Lugano are admirable 
resting-places, 

(3) Hotels. The arrangements with hotels in- 
volve more trouble, as suitable hotels have to bé 
secured at each town visited. Hitherto, the 
Touring Clubs have been very fortunate. Large 
and expensive hotels are avoided. The most 
satisfactory hotels are those that Baedeker calls 
good hotels of the second rank. No difficulty is 
found in arranging with these hotels to accom- 
modate the party on pension terms, even when 
a stoppage is only made for a night. It often 
happens that an hotel cannot accommodate the 
whole party ; but the owner of the hotel chosen 
in the first instance undertakes to find rooms 
for all. It is generally desirable to arrange with 
the hotel-keeper that he will bring all luggage 
from the station and convey it back again. For 
hotel expenses an average of eight francs or six 
shillings and eightpence a day may be allowed. 
If the tour be restricted to seventeen days, it 
will be found that five pounds will cover all 
hotel expenses; so that the total expense of 
a tour may be kept well within twelve pounds 
from any Great Eastern station. 

In organising a tour, it is important to secure 
the aid of some one sufficiently acquainted with 
continental travel, to guard the party against 
difficulties that otherwise would be unforeseen. 
For instance, the expense of travelling is greatly 
increased by taking too much luggage, luggage 
being te. charged for on the Continent. 
Luggage should therefore be restricted to the 
necessary wraps and the contents of a Gladstone 
bag. The presence of a treasurer is essential— 
by changing all moneys at a bank, a substantial 
saving is effected in the exchange. Above all, 
the party should make itself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the topography of the towns to be 
, Visited, and in this way it will avoid the expense 
and inconvenience of local guides. Seventy should 
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be the maximum number, sixty the minimum. 
The former brings the party within manageable 
limits, the latter secures the important reduction 
conceded by the railway companies. 

The following route-plan of one of the parties 
will illustrate how a trip can be arranged. 
Leaving London on the Wednesday before Easter, 
Antwerp was reached on Thursday morning, 
where the day was spent. Leaving in the even- 
ing, the party, travelling vii Brussels, Metz, and 
Strassburg, arrived at Lucerne on Friday at 
9 am. A halt was made here until the Satur- 
day, when the party travelled over the St 
Gothard, arriving at Milan at 7 p.m. Easter 
Sunday was spent at Milan. Departing from 
Milan on Monday morning, Florence was reached 
the same evening. A full week was devoted to 
Florence. On the return journey, one night was 
spent at Pisa, one at Genoa, and two at Lugano 
on the Italian lakes; the party finally reaching 
London eighteen days from the date of departure. 
The party travelled leisurely, only two nights 
being spent in the train, and as the railway 
companies reserved special carriages, the journey 
was made under circumstances that involved the. 
least possible fatigue. 


THE RIVALS. 
CHAPTER II,—CONCLUSION. 


‘My dear, what’s she going for?’ exclaimed Mr 
Leith Leamington, gazing at his wife over the 


stop of his evening paper. 


‘She’s an ungrateful little thing!’ his wife 
exclaimed angrily. ‘To think of the way I’ve 
treated her! just as if she had been my—my— 
my sister! Heaps of people have asked me, 
3% Who is that girl who is staying with you?” 
No one ever guessed from my treatment of her 
that she was Harold’s governess! Taken her 
out, and given her evening dresses, and every- 
thing! And now that she should leave me at 
two days’ notice !’ 

‘Well, but what is she leaving for?’ repeated 
Mr Leamington. 

‘Oh, she gives no reason. What 
reason could she give ?’ 

Mr Leamington looked puzzled. 

‘I don’t consider it commonly honest !’ his wife 
‘After my bringing her here, only to 
stay barely four months. She certainly brought 
me three pounds and said she would like to 
repay me for her ticket ; but then there are the 
dresses !’ 

‘They were old ones of yours done up, weren’t 
they ? her husband asked. 

is wife looked surprised. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
after a pause, ‘two of them were ; but that makes 
no difference.’ 

‘Did she not give any reason, or say she was 


sorry, or anything 

‘Oh, she cried, and apologised, and said she 
could never forget my kindness, and that she 
couldn’t help it. But I told her that no mere 
words could alter my opinion of her heartless 
conduct.’ 

Mr Leamington ruStled his paper. ‘ Probably 
the poor little thing’-—— he began, after a 
pause, 

‘Oh, of course, if you are going to take her 


Reason ! 


part, you may as well say at once that it was I 
that was in the wrong, and that I haven’t been 
kind to her,’ 

‘No; I don’t say that; but I do think the 
girl is a good little girl, and very conscientious, 
and has got on capitally with Harold : the little 
cub is really getting into shape ; and I am sorry 
she is going; but I’m sure she wouldn’t go and 
put you to all the inconvenience of getting a 
new governess without a proper reason. And I 
don’t see why any lady should be pressed for her 
reasons—no, I don’t. And I shall tell her that if 
she tries for a new situation I shall be delighted 
to give her a testimonial.’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat and stared at her 
husband. He read his They had 
been married ten years and he had never revolted 
before. For five minutes Mrs Leamington gazed 
at him more in amazement than in anger, and 
the silence grew oppressive. Mr Leamington 

rew uneasy, and, with irritable nervousness, 
olded his newspaper into a small square and 
went on reading. 

Mrs Leamington rose and left the room. 

‘Miss Lucas, said Mrs Leamington coldly next 
morning, ‘if you can make it convenient to leave 
this afternoon instead of this evening, I shall be 
obliged,’ 

May Lucas’s eyes filled with tears, but she 
murmured assent. So that afternoon, before Mr 
Leamington returned from his office, a cab drove 
up to the door, and May’s trunk was hoisted up 
by the driver, and May came down and got in, 
with no comforting knowledge of any sympathetic 
friend left behind, except Harold, who sobbed 
bitterly, and begged to be taken too. 

All the way to the station she kept far back 
in the cab, but her eyes were on the busy streets, 
and often she started, and the colour came into 
her cheeks as she caught sight of a figure that 
seemed familiar, and then her face fell again— 
it was always some one else. At the station also 
she gave a wistful glance up and down, though 
a railway station is an unlikely place to choose 
as a promenade, unless you happen to be seeing 
a friend off or are meditating a journey. Then 
the train rushed in, and May got hurriedly into 
a third-class carriage, leaving her box to fate, 
for fear the train should go off without her ; and 
then the crowd stood back, the doors were banged 
to, the whistle sounded, and the engine puffed 
out clouds of steam and started off, caring little 
how many lovers and how many hopes it left 
behind, or how many lives it was severing, for 
good or for ill, And May leant back and shut 
her tired eyes, and was carried home into beau- 
tiful peaceful old Devon. 


All the world had gone wrong with Mrs 
Flushton. Her nephew had followed a dismissed 
governess into the country, and he had gone to 
ask her to be his wife. Mrs Flushton had spoken 
her mind freely to him on the subject—perhaps 
she had been a trifle harsh, but then her dis- 
appointment had been bitter, and the blow had 
been so unexpected. He had answered her very 
gently and very firmly, and had only got a little 
angry when she had said something about her 
fortune that she had intended to leave him ; and 
had answered that it was her love and not her 
fortune that he had asked of her, and that he 
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intended taking his wife back to India with him. 
And then he had said that he would never forget 
her motherly kindness to him—it was the first 
love he had known in his life—and then he had 
one—gone to the dismissed governess, to lay 
Caneel at that girl’s feet, her own boy, that she 
had grown so fond of !—he had gone, and Mrs 
Flushton was miserable. 

She sat knitting by the fire, her fair, fat, good- 
natured face wrinkled and troubled. Presently 
she got up and glanced at the clock. ‘The 
carriage will be here in a quarter of an hour,’ 
she said to herself ; ‘where shall I call this after- 
noon? Wednesday—I believe I’ve lost the list 
of calls I made out. Wednesday. I wonder, 
should I?—Yes! I’ll go and call on Mrs Leith 
Leamington! I need give no hint; but I could 
lead her on to talk about the girl.’ 

Mrs Flushton arrived early, and Mrs Leaming- 
ton was alone. She was sitting in her Queen 
Anne drawing-room, dressed in a yellow silk tea- 
gown, her frizzled gold hair showing off against 
a pale pink and amber pomegranate wall-paper, 
her tea-table drawn up to her side, and a broken 
lute leaning against an inlaid cabinet by her, and 
a sickly fragrance of. lilies in the air. 

Mrs Flushton, in her furs and crimson velvet 
bonnet surmounted by an upright crimson feather, 
sat down somewhat cautiously on one of the 
spindle-legged elbow chairs. 

‘Will you take tea or chocolate, Mrs Flush- 
ton ?” 

‘Tea, please, said Mrs Flushton severely. She 
disapproved of innovations. 

$5 you have lost pretty little governess ?” 
she began, as Mrs 
cup. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs Leamington icily ; ‘I thought 
it better to send her home.’ 

‘Much better !’ Mrs Flushton rejoined heartily. 

‘May I ask what you mean by that?’ asked 
her hostess, pausing with her hand on the handle 
of the teapot. 

‘Oh, nothing !’ replied Mrs Flushton, regretting 
her impetuosity. 

‘I ask,’ Mrs Leamington continued, calmly, 
‘because I think I understand what you allude 
to. It was certainly very evident.’ 

‘I only wonder I never saw it!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Flushton, casting prudence to the winds; 
‘but I must say, Mrs Leamington, that if it were 
so evident to you, I think you might—in fact, 
in the position in which you stood, I think you 
ought, to have warned me!’ 

‘Why?’ 

The question, so calmly and shortly put, took 
Mrs Flushton’s breath away. For a moment she 
gasped, and then her wrath rose. ‘Why? Why? 

ell, I think you might see why! I think you 
might have known that I should not care for 
my nephew —my nephew, to marry a—— Well, 
I daresay she was a very nice girl, but hardly 
suitable for my nephew.’ 

‘No? Dear me, now,’ said Mrs Leamington, 
with extreme concern, ‘and I thought it so 
suitable! Of course there would have been the 
difficulty of leaving the mother ; but perhaps she 
might have gone to India with them. I really 
can’t see what you can object to in Miss Lucas. 
—What does Captain Osborne say to her depart- 


amington handed her her 


‘Say—say? Why, he’s gone !—followed her 
home !? 

In her joy at Mrs Flushton’s complete down- 
fall, Mrs Leamington quite forgot her animosity 
to her late governess. ‘Well, T consider it very 
right of him,’ she answered, 

Mrs Flushton rose, and glanced scornfully u 
and down Mrs Leamington, from the tortoiseshe 
comb that surmounted her hair to the bronze 
shoe with the buckle on it that rested on the 
footstool. 

Mrs Leamington, strong in the blissful con- 
sciousness of perfection, stood the scrutiny un- 
flinchingly. 

‘I am surprised,’ began Mrs Flushton, her 
crimson feathers nodding with indignation—‘I 
am surprised that you should venture to say that. 
I wish to make no complaints; I have myself 
to blame for being so blind; but I only hope 
there has been no design in this matter !’ 

Mrs Leamington rose, smiling very sweetly, 
and trailing her yellow garments over the floor. 

‘Ah, dear Mrs Flushton, I don’t wonder at 
your feeling a little vexed at your wishes being 
ignored, and your being set at naught, as it were! 
It is natural for you to be angry ; but you mitt 
remember that young men will be young men; 
they are very headstrong in matters of this kind; 
and after all, you know, you have no claim on 
Captain Osborne, have you? You never saw him 
till he came home this winter, did you?—Ah, 
well! young men, especially if they have mingled 
much with the world, are. very cold-hearted ; you 
could hardly expect four months—— They'll 
take all they can get, and give you nothing but 
ingratitude in return; perhaps even laugh at 
your fondness behind your back !—Must you 
go already ?—Good-bye !’ 

Mrs Flushton paid some more calls, and then 
she drove home and dressed for dinner, and dined 
all alone, Her rival’s last poisoned arrows rankled 
| in her breast, and the house felt very lonely and 
Silent. She sat alone by the drawing-room fire, 
and her spirits sank lower and lower. ‘ Laugh at 
_my fondness behind my back? I don’t believe it! 
Perhaps I was harsh to him, he spoke up in such 
'a manly way! How proud Mary would have 
| been of him! He never knew a mother, poor 
fellow! How gentle he would have been to 
her! as he always was to me.—I wonder what 
she would have Joon Oh, I don’t believe she 
would have seen him vig, I meant to be 
a mother to him for her, but have I been it? 
Haven’t I let pride—— Oh, my boy, my Fred! 
If she can make you happy, and if she is a good 

irl’ 

¥ A footman came into the room softly and put 
some coals on to the fire and stole out again. 
Mrs Flushton went on knitting; the fire burnt 
up and crackled fora little time, and then died 
down again, and the room was reduced to an 
oppressive silence. 

‘Such a bright, cheery, manly fellow! What 
a difference his absence makes!’ Mrs Flushton 
thought. 

Half an hour passed, and then the silence was 
broken suddenly by a coal falling out of the fire. 
Mrs Flushton started, shivered, and drew her 
light shawl round her. A sense of utter deso- 


ure?’ 


lation and depression crept over her until it 
touched her heart with a finger of ice. Was 
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all her life thenceforward to be like this? Mrs 
Flushton was not given to looking much beyond 
the interests of the moment, but now she sud- 
denly thought of the misty years stretching far 
away into the future. She was hardly past the 
prime of life; she had half her life yet to live; 
was it all to be so lonely, so loveless, so ?—— 

The door opened and her nephew walked in. 
His face was white and drawn, and his eyes were 
wild and moody. 

‘Why, Fred! what’s the matter?’ exclaimed 
his aunt, starting up. 

‘She has refused me,’ he answered shortly, and 


al return from the post which they had 


dropped down into an armchair and stared into 
| the fire. 


| The vicar’s wife sat in the sunny vicarage par- 
_ lour, busily looking over some white frocks for a 
_ destitute baby, while the baby’s mother stood by 
the door anxiously watching, and unconsciously 
curtsying at intervals as the heap grew larger. 

‘There, Mrs Hewitt, I think that should do; 
and you can send Hetty for the flannel to- 
morrow.’ 

The woman came forward with a profusion of 
thanks, and began rolling up her goods in a bit of 
white calico, 

‘May I come in, Mrs Tweedie?’ said a voice 
a the French window that opened on to the 
awn. 

‘The vicar’s wife turned with a smile of wel- 

come. ‘Come in, May dear! I was half hoping 
for a visit from you this morning! I have 
to do, was longing for a helping 
and.’ 

As May Lucas stepped in, Mrs Tweedie looked 

. and noticed her red eyelids, and thought : 
‘The poor little thing has some fresh trouble nde 
that love affair of hers: she has come to ask 
advice.’ 
_ ‘It is all sewing, dear, so we can sit by the fire 
and chat with my big work-basket between us.— 
Shut the window ; it is very cold, though it looks 
so sunny.’ 

May came in and nodded to Mrs Hewitt. ‘How 
are baby and Hetty ?’ she asked. 

‘Ah, Hetty is a very naughty girl,’ replied the 
vicar’s wife, without waiting for her to reply. 
‘She hasn’t been at the catechising class for I 
don’t know how long !’ 

‘Well, ma’am, it’s just this way. What with 
baby and’—— 

‘Well, never mind now. Don’t forget the 
flannel to-morrow.—Good-morning. I hope the 
frocks will fit baby.’ 

The woman curtsied her way out; and Mrs 
Eapetis shut the door after her and returned to 

ay. 
‘First, how is your mother, dear?’ she said, 
sitting down, and selecting a needle out of her 


case, 

‘Very well, thank you, dear Mrs Tweedie.’ 

‘And next, dear, what about yourself? I 
suppose you want to know if the vicar has had 
any suitable answer to his advertisement about 
you?’ She glanced at the girl as she spoke, 
wondering if she were beginning to regret having 
sent away her lover. Mrs Tweedie and the vicar 


were both very fond of May Lucas, and on her 


found for her, a half-tearful confidence of her 


pitiful story had been drawn from May by the 
vicar’s wife in answer to her questioning. 

A day or two ago Mrs Tweedie had met May 
and Captain Osborne in the road that led to the 
cottage, and had easily guessed who was the 
stranger in their unfrequented village. She had 
returned beaming to the vicarage, and informed 
the vicar all had come right at last. But as May 
appeared next day more white and wistful than 
ever, and with no news to confide, Mrs Tweedie 
had taken her severely to task, and had been 
completely unable to understand the quixotic 
reason May had to offer for having ruined her 
were with her own hand. 

May made no answer to Mrs Tweedie’s remark 
about the advertisement, but fingered a piece of 
linen nervously, and then asked, in a strained 
voice: ‘Shall I hem this or run it?’ 

‘Well, run it, dear. But you’d better not use 
black thread on white calico,’ answered the vicar’s 
wife dryly. 

May laughed a little hysterical laugh that 
ended in something _ like a sob. ‘The fact 
is, I am a little upset this morning, she began, 
speaking ‘“by—by a letter I’ve had. 

‘Would you like to tell me about it, dear?’ 

For answer, May.took the letter out of her 
ocket and handed it to Mrs Tweedie, who took 
er spectacles out of the case that was hanging, 

with her keys, by a steel chain to her side, and 
gravely put them on and began to read. 

May got up and went across and looked out 
of the window at the fresh green lawn, where 
the starlings were hopping about intent on nest- 
building, and then her eyes wandered to where, 
among the young budding trees, the queer little 
old church andl with its gray square tower 
against the blue of the sky. It was the hour for 
the choir-boys’ practice, and every now and then 
a distant chord on the organ and the sound of 
the boys’ high voices, endlessly repeating one 
difficult strain of the anthem, mingled with the 
sound of the birds’ singing near at hand, and the 
more distant sounds from the far-off village. 

Presently May was startled by a hand bein 
laid gently on her shoulder. ‘My dear, woul 

ou mind if I took this letter to the vicar? I’d 
ike to hear what he says before I advise you; 
though I know quite well what I should advise 
you,’ she added, 

‘Indeed, the vicar will advise just what you 
advise, for it is always what is wisest and best,’ 
May replied lovingly. 

‘Perhaps that is why I always consult him, 
because we always think the same! But really, 
my dear, she added seriously, ‘this is so import- 
ant a matter, affecting the happiness of two—or 
three lives, that I couldn’t take the entire 
responsibility. So may I read it to him?’ 

May nodded; and the vicar’s wife trotted 
across the room, went out and banged the door, 
and presently the door of the vicar’s study 
opposite was heard to open and shut, and then 
all was silence. 

May sank into a low wicker-work chair. She 
felt her fate was being decided, and her heart 
began to beat with great dull thuds, and the 
room swam before her eyes. 
to myself; but if they think so too, then it 
must be right, and I will go,’ she kept saying to 


herself, like a sort of lesson, 


‘T could not trust, 
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Meanwhile, this was the letter that the vicar 
was reading to himself at his study table, while 
his wife sat opposite, watching his sad, gentle 
face, and firm, kind mouth as he read. 


My pear Miss Lucas—I do not know if I am 
not taking an unpardonable liberty in writing to 
you; but I am an old woman, and a very miser- 
able one, and you must forgive me. My dear, 
my nephew has taken his berth in the Deccan, 
and he sails for India the day after to-morrow. 
Now, all I want to ask you, dear, is this: are 
you sure, are you very sure! If so, then you 
must not let this letter affect you, and we must 
all try to bear our lots bravely. But if you are 
not sure, if you have let any consideration besides 
your own feelings influence you, oh, for God’s 
sake, come up to London by the 10 a.m. mail 
to-morrow, and I will meet you at the station. 
Oh, I know what it is that I am asking of you; 
but what else can be done? I dare not speak to 
him ; and I feel my heart just breaking. 

Iam an old woman; I haven't a relation left 
except this poor boy of mine; and of what use 
is all my wealth to me if I cannot make the only 
person I have to love happy with it? He is wef 
dead sister’s child, and 1 had hoped so much 
of him—he had made such a place for himself 
in my empty old heart. Must he go away and 
leave me again ? 

Oh, don’t let anything I say influence you if 
you do not care for him for himself; but, if 
you mistook, oh, then, don’t let your pride lead 
you to make three people wretched and spoil 
three lives ! 

If you send me a telegram I will meet you. 
The Deccan does not sail till evening, so we 
shall be in time.—Forgive me, my dear, and 
believe me to be, your friend, 

ELIZABETH FLUSHTON. 


It seemed quite a long time till the door 
opened again and the vicar and his wife came in 
together, Mrs Tweedie’s face beaming in such a 
manner as to show plainly that her husband and 
she were agreed. 

‘My dear, began the vicar ; but his wife inter- 
rupted him. 

: ‘It is all right, May, darling; he thinks as I 
jo!’ 


‘I think there can be no hesitation, my dear. 
The feelings that prompted you before were very 
honourable ; but now this letter shows you that, 
if you refuse to marry this young captain, all the 
ill will happen to him that you thought you 


would bring about by accepting him. I think 
your duty is quite clear—if your inclination is.’ 

There was a pause, and May said nothing ; but 
the soft pink colour came into her white cheeks, 
and a solt light into the eyes that were turned 
away towards the green lawn. The vicar’s wife 
knew it all before, so of course the vicar did too, 

‘I will go up to town myself with you to-night. 
—And remember, you musi be married from the 
vicarage—your own old home!’ the vicar con- 
tinued. 

‘And we’ll ask Mrs Leith Leamington to the 
wedding !’ added his wife joyously. 

After that, a little hush fell on the three at 
the open window. The vicar’s wife was busily 
and silently planning the details of the wedding 


festivities. The vicar's thoughts had somehow 
wandered back to May’s father, his predecessor, 
whom he had known slightly in Oxford days, 
and whose grave lay in the churchyard close by, 
in the midst of the little village that had been 
the scene of his work. May herself was trying 
to realise it. She had been so unhappy these 
last few days ; such a hard fate she | thought 
to have been hers ; and now—and now—— 

The choristers had finished their practice, and 
were straggling home in twoes and threes across 
the fields. They had left the church door open, 
and one small boy, the pride of the village choir, 
had been kept to practise his solo. Suddenly 
his clear high voice broke the quiet, and across 
from the church in the quiet morning air came 
the words of the anthem : ‘ How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace! 
—how beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace !—and bring glad tidings— 
and bring glad tidings—glad tidings of good 
things !’ 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE CAR OF FIRE. 
By S. Barine-Goutp. i 
In these days of cheap lucifer matches, it is 
hardly possible for us, without an effort, to realise 
the different way in which we look upon fire 
from that in which it was viewed by the ancients, 
when the production of fire was a work of great 
labour and considerable uncertainty. In northern 
climes, the rubbing of two sticks together would 
hardly produce a flame, and to kindle a spark, 
flint and steel and touchwood or tinder were 
necessary. Steel, moreover, came into use at a 
comparatively recent period, long after bronze 
had been in employment—thousands of years 
after men had lived on the face of the earth and 
had needed fire. We find in all races of men, 
accordingly, that fire was held in great reverence, 
and that special guardians were appointed to keep 
the central hearth-fire of the tribe or colony 
always alight, so that thence every household 
could obtain its fire. The institution of the 
Temple of Vesta, with its perpetually-flaming 
altar, was merely the old hearth-fire of the Latin 
tribe scttled at Rome, placed under the watchful 
eyes of maidens, who, if they let it expire, were 
subject to lose their lives. ; 

The very method whereby fire was evoked by 
friction was regarded as something inexplicable 
and altogether supernatural ; and the symbol of 
the ‘fylfot, that curious cross with crooked legs 
which is found on Etruscan pottery, and 
indeed on pottery of an earlier age else- 
where, is almost certainly intended to represent 
the instrument for eliciting fire: the crooked 
ends being handles whereby two sticks were 
worked about a common axle, till that axle 
flamed. 

Perhaps the curious festival of the Car of Fire 
observed on Easter Eve every year at Florence 
carries us back to a remote period when fire was 
a sacred and mysterious thing. As is well known, 
in the Eastern Church all fires are extinguished 
before Easter ; and in the cathedral, the bishop, 
on Easter Morning, strikes new fire, blesses ut, 
and all the hearths in the city receive the new 
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fre from this blessed spark. It is vulgarly sup- 

d that the old fire has got worn out, and has 
— full vigour by use throughout the year, 
and that the new fire is full of restless and youth- 
fal energy. There can be little doubt that this 
jdea goes back to a remote and pagan time, and 
the Church accepted what was a common custom, 
Hand gave it, or tried to give it, a new and Chris- 
/tian idea, connecting it with the resurrection of 
|Him who is the Light of the World. The same 
‘eustom of striking and blessing new fire exists 
in many parts of the West as well as the East, 
and is sanctioned by the Roman Church, But 
‘nowhere does this ancient usage assume so quaint 
Jand picturesque a form as at Florence. There, 
however, the primitive significance is completely 
‘forgotten, and the people have endeavoured to 
explain the ceremony we will now describe, in 
various mutually contradictory ways. 

On Easter Eve, four magnificent white oxen, 
‘their huge horns wreathed with flowers, and with 
garlands about them, as though they were being 
conveyed to sacrifice, draw a huge car painted 
black, some twenty-five feet high, pyramidal in 
‘shape, and crowned with a mural coronet, into 
| the piazza before the west doors of the white 
| marble cathedral. The car is itself wreathed 
| with flowers to its highest pinnacle, and with 
| the flowers various fireworks are interspersed. 
| As soon as this great trophy is in place, the west 
(doors of the cathedral are thrown open, and a 
Tope is strained from the top of the car to a pillar 
| that is erected in front of the high altar, a dis- 
|tance of some two hundred yards. On this cord 
is seen perched a white dove, composed of some 
white substance, probably plaster. For two hours 


| 
| piazza and the nave of the vast cathedral are 
} crowded. Villagers from all the country round 
| have arrived ; but there are also present plenty of 
| townsfolk, and strangers from foreign lands. At 
half-past eleven, the archbishop and all his clergy 
/come in procession down the body of the church, 
| pass out of the west doors, and make the circuit 
of the cathedral. Before twelve o'clock strikes 
|they are again in their places in the choir. At 


| ppeilied to a train of gunpowder at the foot of 
jthe pillar. In another moment the pigeon 


skims down the nave, pouring out a shower of 
fire, sweeps out of the west door of the cathedral, 
reaches the trophy in the square, sets fire to a 
fusee there, then turns and flies back along the 
rope, still discharging a rain of fire, till it has 
— its pillar before the altar, and there is 
sti 

But in the meantime the fusee at the car has 
set fire to various squibs and petards and crackers 
there, and the whole structure is speedily envel- 
oped in fire and smoke, from which explosions 
issue every few moments. As soon as the last 
firework has expired, the white oxen are again 
yoked to the car, and it is drawn away. 

The flight of the dove is watched by the peas- 
ants with breathless anxiety, for the course it 
takes indicates, in their idea, the sort of weather 
that is likely to ensue during the year. If the 
bird moves slowly, halts, then goes on again, 
halts, and is sluggish in its flight, then they con- 
clude the year will be tempestuous and the har- 


| 


| before the event of the day takes place, the great | pality 


the stroke of noon, the newly-blessed fire is | 


and back without a hitch, they calculate on a 
splendid summer and autumn, on a rich yield 
of corn, and overflowing presses of grapes. It is 
satisfactory to know that since the Queen’s 
Jubilee year the dove has never made so promis- 
ing a flight as on this last Easter Eve, 1890, 

And now for the legends whereby the people 
explain this curious custom. According to one, 
a certain Florentine named Pazzino went to 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century, kindled a torch 
there at the Holy Sepulchre on Easter Eve, and 
resolved to bring this same sacred fire with him 
back to Florence. But as he rode along, the 
wind blew in his face and well-nigh extinguished 
his torch, so he sat his steed with his face to the 
tail, screening the flame with his body, and so 
rode all the way home! The people along his 
route, seeing him thus ride reversed, shouted out, 
‘Pazzi! Pazzi! (O fool! fool!) and that name of 
‘fool’ he and his family assumed; and the 
family is still represented in Florence. 

There is another version of the story; that 
Pazzino, seeing the Holy Sepulchre in the hands 
of the infidels, broke off as much of it as he could 
carry to convey home to his dear Florence. As 
he was pursued by the Saracens, he reversed the 
shoes of his horse, to avoid being tracked. On 
reaching Florence, it was resolved that the new 
Easter fire should always be kindled on the stone 
of the Holy Sepulchre he had brought home. In 
honour of his achievement, moreover, the munici- 

lity ordered that the ceremony of the Car of 

ire and the fiery dove should be maintained 
every year. For many centuries the expenses 
were borne by the Pazzi family ; but of late years 
they have been relieved of these by the munici- 


ity. 

The third version of the story is, that Pazzino 
was a knight with Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
first Crusade, and that he was the first of the 
besiegers to mount the walls and plant on them 
the banner of the cross. Moreover, he sent the 
tidings of the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
home to Florence by a carrier-pigeon, and thus 
the news reached Florence long before it could 
have arrived in any other way. 

Such are the principal legends connected with 
| this curious ceremony, and we are constrained to 
say that we believe that one is as fabulous as an- 
ot The explanation of the custom is really 
this. 

The rite of striking the new fire was observed 
at Florence, as elsewhere, from an early date, but 
the communication of the new fire from the newly- 
ignited candle was both long and occasioned noise 
and struggle and inconvenience. Accordingly— 
partly to save the church from being the scene 
of an unseemly scramble, and partly to make the 
communication of the fire easy to a large number 
of persons at once—an ingenious contrivance was 
made, whereby a dove should carry the flame 
from the choir of the cathedral, above the reach 
of the people, who therefore could not scuffle and 
peter: For it, to the market-place outside, 
where it ignited a bonfire, to which all the people 
could apply their candles and torches. After a 
while the real intention was forgotten, and the 
bonfire was converted into a great exhibition of 
fireworks in the daytime. 

The whole ceremony has a somewhat childish 
gharacter, but then it dates back to a period 
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when all men were children; and it serves, if 
rightly understood, to link us with the past, and 
enables us to measure the distance we have trodden 
since those ages when fire was one of the most 
difficult things to be reacquired, if once lost, and 
the preservation of fire and the striking of fire 
was reserved to a sacred class. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Or late years much attention has been concen- 
trated upon Ramie fibre, and more particularly 
upon machinery for tearing it asunder, or decor- 
ticating it. The difficulty in carrying out this 
operation is, on account of the peculiar nature 
of the fibre, the great obstacle to its more ready 
application in the arts. Recently, however, a 
lady in the United States has discovered a new 
use for the plant—namely, as a food for silk- 
worms. She, it seems, had hatched some worms 
in a warm season before their ordinary food 
could be obtained, and she tried the experiment 
of feeding them on ramie leaves, with the sur- 
prising result, that the cocoons which they pro- 
duced were larger than usual, and yielded a 
finer quality of silk. Commenting upon this, 
the British Consul at New Orleans, who sent an 
intimation of the discovery to the authorities at 
Kew Gardens, writes: ‘If further experiments 
should prove that ramie leaves can be depended 
upon for silkworms’ food, then a great impetus 
will be given to the production of this valuable 
article in the south, while it will add to the 
profits of those who raise that plant for fibre.’ 

A correspondence lately arose in the - Times 
with reference to cutting the leaves of books, 
one correspondent being in favour of all books 
being treated by the guillotine, and so saving 
temper and use of the paper-knife ; while others 
condemned the practice of machine-cutting in 
toto. But what is worth calling attention to is 
the curious fact which leaked out that a book 
of antiquarian value may have that value almost 
entirely destroyed by its margins being reduced. 
A case was quoted where a first edition of Shake- 
speare, very large in the margin, was sent to the 
binder’s in order that the jewel might be set in 
a rich setting. The old lady who owned the 
volume was pleased indeed when it was returned 
to her resplendent in morocco and gold, and by 
a special clause in her will she left it to a 
favourite nephew. The legatee found that he 
owned a very ordinary copy, ‘for at one slash 
the provincial binder had sent several hundreds 
of pounds into his shaving-tub.’ Dictionaries 
and other works of reference, as well as all 
books of ephemeral interest, are certainly the 
better for being cut; but livres de luxe should 
be left intact. 

Now that india-rubber and gutta-percha are 
used for so many and such a variety of pur- 
poses, it is difficult to imagine how the business of 
the country was carried on without them. Still 
more «ifficult is it to realise that the first sample 
of gutta-percha was imported into Europe so 
recently as the year 1842. Very shortly after 
this date, the suitability of the new product for 
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so used in the coating of 


displaced. — to the Electrical Review, 
the supply is apt to fail, for the adult trees are 


cut down in the most reckless manner, and forest 


fires account for the destruction of many more, 


so that the trees furnishing the most valuable | 


kinds of gutta-percha are becoming very scarce, 
and in some localities have been utterly extir. 
ted. This is also, unfortunately, the case with 
the trees that supply the many varieties of india- 
rubber ; and if the destruction goes on unchecked, 
artificial cultivation must be resorted to, or the 
supply cannot keep pace with the demand. 
he new Natural History at South Kensington 
has lately had an addition to its treasures in 
the form of a whale’s skeleton which has been 
brought from the Behring Sea. A specimen of 
this particular kind of animal, which rejoices in 
the scientific appellation of Rhachianectes glaucus, 
has never before been brought to this country. 
Its present habitat is found in the northgn 
parts of the Pacific, and in the sea of Kam- 
chatka ; but it is believed to have had a much 
wider range in past times, for fossil remains of 
the species, or of one very nearly akin to it, 
have been found both in Norway and Sweden. 
The Royal National Lifeboat Institution has 
now its first steam lifeboat, a description of which 
while in course of building was brought before 
the last meeting of the British Association by its 
designer, Mr J. F. Green. The same gentleman 
recently read a paper at the Society of Arts, 
London, in which o was able to give a satis- 
factory account of the boat’s performance in 
actual work. The little vessel, although pro 
lled by steam, has neither screw nor paddles, 
Dut is urged along by the water-jet system. This 
form of construction dispenses with any outside 
parts which might become deranged or broken in 
such rough service as.a lifeboat is called upon 
to perform. Moreover, it is found that the jet 
system propels a vessel in a rough sea almost as 
well as in smooth water. There is no reversal 
of the engine necessary, and should the rudder 
become useless, the boat can readily be steered 
by altering the direction of the water-jets. 
Distemper—which is a mixture of whiting and 
size tinted by various pigments—is used for 
theatrical scene-painting and also largely for 
cheap interior decoration. Mr George Howe, 
who recently read an able paper on ‘ Decorative 
Treatments and Materials, before the Society of 
Architects, deprecates the employment of dis- 
temper in the latter capacity. e urges that 
whiting, which is merely precipitated chalk, is 
a poor substance to depend upon as a basis, and 
that the size as now made is liable to decom- 
sition. He advocates the use of gypsum 
is of Paris) as a far better foundation for 
such work, and as one which can be cleansed by 
washing. The same material is far better, he 
tells us, for whitening ceilings than the agen 
whitewash. It can be tinted by admixture wit 
certain pigments, and is far more durable. He 
believes that when these advantages are recog- 
nised, distemper will be soon displaced by this 
more lasting material. 
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destruction of 


A scheme for the wholesale 


im birds’ eggs in the Shetlands for commercial pur- 


, Which has been happily abandoned on 
account of the public indignation which it aroused, 
thas been of service in calling attention to the 
Inecessity of protecting from spoliation the eggs 
of wild birds as well as the birds themselves. 
!Mr Arthur Pease, who had already introduced a 
| Bill to amend the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
/1880, by extending the existing close-time for a 
month, has now stated his intention to include 
ithe eggs of the rarer species of birds within his 
Bill. ‘True naturalists will hope for the success 
of this measure. 
| The great interest which has been aroused in 
recent times by the experiments of Pasteur, 
| Koch, and others, with regard to the relations of 
| the diseases of animals to those of man, has found 
‘expression in the determination to promote dis- 
leussion of the subject by well-known experts. 
'The Organising Committee of the International 
| Congress of Hygiene and which 
|will be held in the metropolis in the autumn, 
‘under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, have set apart a special section for the 
discussion of the important subject, and the 


| Among the subjects which it is proposed to con- 
jsider will be, infectious, contagious, parasitic, 
and. other diseases communicable from animals 
|} man; the methods of propagation of diseases 
} by animals and animal products ; the infection of 
meat, milk, and other foods ; and the restrictions 
| placed upon the sale of such foods, and the move- 
ments of infected animals. The president of the 
|section will be Sir N. Kingscote, K.C.B., who is 
)chairman of the board of governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

The late Mr Richard A. Proctor, who did so 
much by his charmingly written books to make 
astronomy | prey is, we are glad to learn, to 
have erected to his memory an observatory. The 
} site chosen is near the town of San Diego, in the 
| southern part of California. Ten acres of ground 
I havé been given for this purpose, and enough 


| money has been subscribed to warrant the pro- 


moters of the enterprise in ordering an eighteen- 
‘inch refracting telescope. The observatory will, 
}unlike other places of the kind, be open to the 
ere every evening for some hours after dusk, 


| lor its purpose is to teach. The building will be 
about five hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
} about ten miles from the sea itself, and that 
} altitude is judged to be sufficient to raise it above 
| the fog which frequently rolls in over the land 
from the Pacific. 
| The increasing use of boracic acid by the 
| metropolitan milk-vendors as a remedy against 
the souring of the product in which they deal, 
| has caused certain inquiries to be made by their 
| customers as to the wholesomeness of the milk 
| © treated, and with this view they invited a 
Report upon the subject from Sir Henry Thomp- 
jn. This Report has now been made; and it 
} states that the acid if taken in full doses causes 
| Uritation of the digestive organs, and is injurious 
| ven if taken in small quantities habitually, pro- 
| bably to adults, and certainly to children. At 
| the same time the addition of the substance to 
milk might be permissible if guarded by stringent 


regulations, and if the fact of the addition having | 
been made were stated, together with the exact 
quantity added, at the time of purchase. 

The Electrician describes an ingenious form of 
soldering-iron which is likely to be adopted in 
workshops where there is a source of electrical 
energy at hand. It has the same weight and 
general appearance as the ordinary soldering-tool, 
but requires no heating by flame or stove, the 
heat being furnished by a resisting medium 
placed round the shank which supports the 
copper head. The amount of energy required 
is about the same as would be wanted to supply 
half-a-dozen incandescent lamps. The new tool 
is said to give the best results ; and it is obvious 
that much time must be saved with one which is 
self-heating, and which must of necessity keep a 
clean point. 

Every one is just now interested in the cost of 
electric lighting, and numbers of householders 
would be glad to exchange their old lamps for 
new ones if they could do so without any serious 
initial outlay. It is easy enough to obtain an 
estimate for a given number of incandescent glow 
lamps, but one important item of expense is apt 
to be forgotten by those who supply the estimate. 
We allude to the cost of renewals. It is true 
that remarkable statements have occasionally been 
made with regard to the long life of these lamps 
in particular instances ; but experience proves that 
as a rule a lamp is not worth much, even if it 
does not cease to shine, after one thousand hours 
duty. As each lamp costs from five to six shil- 
lings, the outlay for what may be called ‘repairs’ 
is very great, and is one which those who con- 
template an electrical installation would do well 
to bear in mind. It is said that a French 
electrician has lately found out a means of 
renewing the exhausted carbon filament, but 
of the operation has not been made 

ublic. 

F In a recently issued blue-book on the Falkland 
Islands by the Colonial Office, the results of an 
experimental exportation of live sheep to London 
in the year 1889 is described in detail. A cargo 
of more than two thousand animals was carried 
by the steamer Schleswig to the Thames, but, 
owing to some sanitary informality, the sheep 
were not allowed to proceed farther than Dept- 
ford. Here they were slaughtered, and the car- 
cases realised in the London market thirty shil- 
lings apiece, much less than if the animals had 
been sold alive. The original price paid for them 
was nine shillings each, so that there was pre- 
sumably a fair profit on the speculation. Two 
hundred and thirty-six died during the voyage, 
and the survivors, it was found, had each lost an 
average of fourteen pounds in weight while at 
sea. The experiment, it is hoped, may be 
repeated under more favourable conditions. 
fodern chemistry, by the operation called 
synthesis, has been enabled over and over — 
to amalgamate the various constituents of a 
body so as to reproduce it artificially. This 
method of working, which it will be seen is the 
converse of analysis, has lately been applied by 
two Swiss inventors, resident at Paris, to the 
production of an ivory which, in all essential 
ape is said to resemble the natural pro- 
uct obtained from elephant tusks. The new 
compound, in which nature is so closely imitated, 
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consists of certain proportions of lime, water, 
phosphoric acid, magnesia, alumina, gelatine, and 
albumen, which are thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether, and kneaded into a stiff plastic mass. It 
is then, after a period of rest, placed in moulds 
and dried, Hydraulic power and heat are next 
applied to the compound, and the amount of each 
is regulated according to the density required for 
particular uses. After a few weeks’ seasoning 
the material is ready, and can be sawn, turned, 
and polished like genuine ivory. It can also be 
coloured if desired by the addition of aniline 
dyes or pigments during manufacture. The 
finished product differs from celluloid in being 
quite unintlammable. 

The light railways now in course of construc- 
tion in Ireland are likely to be of great perma- 
nent benefit to the country, if only in the con- 
veyance of fish from the western coasts. Mr T. 
W. Russell, M.P., who has recently made a tour 
through these western districts in the character 
of a Special Commissioner for the Daily Graphic, 
speaks of one place in particular, Achill Island, 
where he says the sea all round teems with 
fish. Shoals of mackerel and herring go lazily 
by ; while one fisherman related how he caught 
in one day eighty-seven soles, the average weight 
of which was two pounds. This catch he sent to 
Westport, thirty-seven miles away, and realised a 
profit on them of thirteen shillings and nine- 

mce. The next day he caught ninety-seven, 
and could not sell them at all. Salmon, turbot, 
and lobsters can here be caught in profusion, but 
there is no market for them. The boats are mere 
canoes, only fit for fair weather, and there is no 

ier. 

. The Postmaster-general offers three prizes— 
the first amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds—for an improved method of transferring 
mail-bags to and from trains in motion. A mode 
of the apparatus in present use can be seen on 
application at the General Post-office; but it is 
familiar to most travellers on our main lines. 
Proposed designs must be sent in to the London 
office not later than the lst of May next. 

From Dorsetshire, says Nature, a singular 
instance of starlings being eaten by rooks is 
reported. It seems that during the very severe 
weather we had lately, a flock of starlings was 
observed on a farm at West Stafford, near Dor- 
chester, followed by a number of rooks in hot 
pursuit. The larger birds soon came up with 
their prey, and quickly despatched them, and, 
after stripping them of their feathers, devoured 
them then and there. When the scene of the 
occurrence was inspected just afterwards, the 
ground was found to be strewn with their 
feathers, but beyond these not a vestige of the 
starlings could be discovered. It seems that the 
rooks, from sheer hunger, must have been driven 
to this extremity owing to the scarcity of other 
kinds of food, 

A new fire-resisting paint, named ‘ Babylonia, 
has been produced by Mr Aspinall, of New Cross. 
It is formed of chemical ingredients, the constitu- 
ents of which are kept secret. Asbestos, however, 
is said not to. be one of the substances made use 
of. Some experiments were recently made with 
this paint in the grounds of Old Ranelagh House, 
Fulham ; for which purpose three huts were 
erected, each being five feet wide by six feet deep 


and seven feet high, and constructed of inch 
deals. No. 1 had received a priming, consisting 
of a clear colourless chemical solution, and was 
coated inside and out with the new paint ; No.2 
was without the priming, being simply painted 
inside and out with the new paint; while No, 3 
was painted inside and out with ordinary lead- 
paint. A sack of shavings was emptied into each, 
and the three were simultaneously lighted. The 
ordinary paint caught in one minute; by the 
end of two minutes the hut was well alight, and 
it was ultimately burned down. In the other 
huts the fires burned out in fifteen minutes, the 
new paint being partially blistered off in the 
region of the flames, while the woodwork had 
slightly caught in one or two places, The paint 
resisted the fire excellently, the amount of slight 
surface damage being about the same in huts 
Nos. land 2. A pair of untreated muslin curtains 
were then hung over a structure representing a 
window fitted with a venetian blind, all the wood 
being painted with the Aspinall preparation. On 
the curtains being lighted, they were burned 
away without any damage being done to the 
blinds or the surrounding woodwork. The ex- 
periments satisfactorily demonstrated the fip- 
resisting qualities of the new paint. 


A STAGE GHOST. 


In the course of thirty years’ experience as an 
actor and manager in the provinces, I have had 
some curious adventures, but never one so utterly 
beyond my powers of comprehension as an occur- 
rence which took place at the Theatre-Royal, 
Woolford, just before Christmas 1872. I have 
often related the details of this matter to my 
friends, and it was talked of freely at the time. 
Of course, every man who heard it had a theory 
of his own wherewith to account for the incident 
which I could not possibly account for ; never- 
theless, none of these theories ever satisfied me, 
and I am as much mystified to-day about that 
strange affair as I was the day it happened, 
now eighteen years ago. 

Woolford, as most people—at least people of 
my profession—are aware, is one of the most 
important theatrical towns in England, and its 
Theatre-Royal is visited week after week by the 
leading touring companies. Eighteen years ago, 
however, it was the habit of some companies 
to remain in a large town for more "an a 
week, and it was in accordance with this practice 
that the company of which I was a member 
stayed at Woolford for the three weeks pre- 
ceding Christmas 1872. We were a strong com- 
bination, and during our stay in the place gained 
much applause for our presentation of Shake-’ 
spearean plays, a selection of which we put 
forward with exceptionally good mounting and 
accessories. 

There were three persons in our company 
who excited my interest in an unusual degree. 
The first was our leading lady, Miss Helen 
Lattimer, a very handsome clever woman, who 
was as charming off the stage as on it. She 
was a good deal above the ordinary run of 
actresses, and looked upon her work with that 
fine enthusiasm which always tends to success. 
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profession that she had been exceptionally well 
educated, and was thus able to give effect to 

es in the t dramatist’s works which 
an ordinary mind would have found it difficult 
to understand. She worked very hard, and 
devoted several hours a day to study, with the 
result that when she represented one of her 
favourite characters you quite forgot Miss Helen 
Lattimer, and thought only of Juliet or Des- 
demona or Perdita, as the case might be. Miss 
Lattimer, in fact, had already achieved the great 
distinction of submerging herself in the character 
which she engaged to present. 

The second person who attracted my_ notice 
was our leading tragedian, Mr Edward Boville. 
He had come into the company under some- 
what mysterious circumstances. None of us 
knew him as an actor; he had certainly not 
gone through the mill, as most of us had; and 
yet he proved himself very speedily a most 
finished artist, and rapidly rose from a minor 

ition to the one he occupied at Woolford. 
Our manager, if he knew anything of Boville’s 
history, carefully refrained from sharing the 
knowledge with us, and we therefore invented 
a story for ourselves to the effect that Boville 
was a peer in disguise who was acting for 
amusement. That he was a gentleman we had 
no doubt. He had all the manners and tone of 
the society which we usually call aristocratic, and 
it was palpably evident that he had been educated 
as only public-school and university men are. 
He was always kind and sociable with the rest 
of us; but we knew well enough that he was not 
of us, and that under other conditions we should 
not have had intimate relations with him. 

Boville was a tall handsome man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, and I often thought that he 
and Miss Lattimer made a very fine couple. 
After he joined the company, Miss Lattimer 
and he struck up a friendship which no doubt 
seemed to some of us likely to develop into 
affection. They were a great deal together, and 
they spent hours on the stage rehearsing scenes 
from famous plays, just for the love of the 
thing, I think. But in spite of all this, I never 
saw anything which led me to suppose Boville 
to be in love with Miss Lattimer. He was 
always as respectful to her, in a somewhat 
formal and half-distant fashion, as he was to 
the other ladies, who, I believe, were half afraid 
of his ‘swell’ manners. 

There was one person, however, who thought 
that Boville was making love to Miss Lattimer, 
and that was the third of the three people who 
had excited my interest. Until Boville’s sudden 
advent and rapid rise amongst us, Mr Charles 
Melford had always been regarded as our 
most promising man. He had a long experi- 
ence, cam? of a family of actors, and might 
be said to have been born on the stage. It 
was only natural that he should very much 
resent the way in which our manager passed 
Boville over his head, and he did not hesitate 
to express his resentinent, and to throw out 
hints about amateurs and stage-struck swells, 
and soon. To this, however, no one paid much 
attention, for Boville was undoubtedly a very 


fine and capable actor, and well worthy the 
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It was a t thing for her chances in the} I had often thought that Melford was in love 


with Miss Lattimer. I had seen him watchin 
her with an expression in his face which 
did not like ; I had seen him try to gain speech 
of her and fail, at which times the look would 
turn to one of baffled anger. He was not a 
bad fellow when you came to know him; but 
his dark, somewhat sullen countenance did not 
inspire any one with feelings of liking. Then, 
too, he was moody and taciturn, and sometimes 
had ugly fits, in which it was almost dangerous 
to speak to him. I believe that old Simpson, 
our manager, would have got rid of him but 
for the fact that Melford was a thoroughly- 
trained actor, and a very useful man in a travel- 
ling company. 

t was the first week in December when we 
opened at Woolford, and we were to remain there 
until the 20th, when the theatre would be closed 
for a few days to allow of preparations being 
made for the annual pantomime. During the 
«wo or three weeks preceding our arrival at Wool. 
ford, matters nid to have grown very stran 
between Boville and Melford, and more especially 
between Melford and Miss Lattimer. On more 
than one occasion I happened to come across Miss 
Lattimer and Melford talking together, and I 
fancied each time that she was in tears, while I 
was quite certain that he was speaking angrily 
and with a sort of peremptoriness that he had no 
right to assume. Two days after our arrival at 

oolford I overheard these two talking in one 
of the dressing-rooms, and caught the final words 
which were spoken by Melford. 

‘I shall stand it no longer: I'll give you 
twenty-four hours, and if you don’t speak then, 
I shall 

Then he went abruptly away, and very soon 
afterwards I saw Miss Lattimer leave the theatre ; 
and though she had a thick veil on, it was 
evident to me that she had been shedding tears. 
I wondered what it was that Melford wished her 
to speak about, but finally decided that it was 
nothing more than some grievance in relation 
to business matters, of which Melford, being a 

vish man, always had a stock. And yet that 
ardly accounted for Miss Lattimer’s tears. 
However, it was no business of mine, and I 
tried to dismiss it from my thoughts. 

Our play that night was ‘Romeo and Juliet, 
with Miss Lattimer and Boville as the two ill- 
fated lovers, and Melford in the part of Tybalt. 
The occasion was somewhat out of the ordinary, 
for the Mayor and Aldermen of Woolford h 

iven their patronage, and were to be present in 

ull force. hen the curtain went up there was 

hardly standing-room in the more popular parts 
of the house; and by the time we had reached 
the ball-scene, and Romeo saw Juliet for the first 
time, there was not a seat to be had in stalls 
or boxes for love or money. 

It seemed to me that Boville was somewhat 
agitated that night. I had seen him early in the 
evening in conversation with Miss Lattimer at 
the wings. They were not long together; but 
Melford saw them, and a fierce look came over 
his face. He went away, muttering to himself, 
and I thought that we should have trouble ere 
long. Little did I guess how it was to come. 

We reached the scene where Tybalt, returnin 


= in which our manager held him. 


to the stage, is met and slain by Romeo. I st J 
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at the wings watching, others of the company 
standing near me. Tybalt rushed on, and was 
met by Romeo. I started to see how real the 
thing looked. Both men, Boville and Melford, 
glared at each other as if the quarrel had been 
a real one affecting themselves. The duel com- 
menced ; the fencing was superb, for both men 
were accomplished swordsmen. One of the men 
standing at my side remarked how like a real 
fight it was. Suddenly, as in the stage direc- 
tions, Romeo ran Tybalt through the heart, and 
the latter, with one wild glare round, dropped. 
Boville stood motionless for a second, gazing at 
his prostrate foe. A long sigh broke upon the 
crowded house. And then, all of a sudden, one 
of the girls standing at the wings shrieked aloud 
and pointed toa stain that was rapidly crimson- 
ing the boards. The duel had been no acting ; 
it was real, and Melford lay there dead ! 

I have only a confused recollection of what 
followed. There was no more acting that night, 
and the streets were soon full of a crowd talking 
of the awful mischance that had just taken place 
at the Theatre-Royal. For mischance it could 
be, and nothing else. By some dire mistake, 
Boville had used a buttonless rapier. At the 
crucial moment, he said, Melford slipped, and the 
weapon, instead of passing between body and 
arm, had penetrated his heart. 

Of course there was an inquiry and an inquest, 
and so on; but everybody seemed agreed that 
the whole thing was a terrible accident, and no 
blame was attached to Boville. Melford was 
interred, and in a day or two the matter was 
treated like the proverbial nine days’ wonder. 
But Boville went about looking very pale and 
haggard—a great contrast to Miss ttimer, 
who somehow seemed to have recovered her 
spirits. 

For a week after the accident the theatre was 
closed, and when we re-opened, Boville’s name 
was not on the bills, the manager considering it 
advisable that he should not appear for a while. 
Consequently, the duties of leading man de- 
volved on me, and hard work I had during the 
next fortnight. However, I acquitted myself so 
much to the satisfaction of old Simpson that he 
set apart the last night of our stay at Woolford 
for my benefit. 

Now, I had always from boyhood had a great 
desire to play Romeo, and I was all the more 
anxious to appear in that character on my benefit 
night because Miss Lattimer was an incomparable 
Juliet. I talked the matter over with Simpson, 
We were both dubious about the propriety of 
producing the play again so soon after the fatal 
accident ; but we finally decided upon doing so, 
and the bills were got out. I was anxious that 
Boville should support me, and prevailed upon 
him to take the part of Tybalt. He shivered 
slightly when I named the part to him, but 
finally consented on condition that an assumed 
name should go down on the bills. 

The night came; I had a full house and a 
splendid reception, and Miss Lattimer was in 
magnificent form. The early scenes went off 
admirably, and after the balcony scene I felt 
so elated with my own success as to have visions 
of a great career in the metropolis. Boville, 
on the other hand, was gloomy and under a 
cloud. ‘Tom,’ he said, coming to me at the 


wings, ‘something is going to happen to me 


t. 

I looked at him in amazement. He shook 
his head. ‘Something will happen to me to- 
night, he repeated. ‘I know it. I feel, he 
said in a lower voice, and looking round him 
—‘I feel that something is haunting me.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I answered. ‘You’re out of sorts, 
Boville. The Christmas jollities will put you 
all right. 

‘Youll see,’ he said, and turned away. 

The scene soon came where I, as Romeo, 
encounter the fiery Tybalt and slay him. As 
I stood waiting Boville’s approach, I suddenly 
became aware of a strange coldness that seemed 
to spread itself all round me. The words, 


‘ Here comes the fiery Tybalt back again,’ 


fell on my ears unheeded. I saw Boville advane- 
ing. And then—I felt a cold touch on my hand, 
and a voice—Melford’s voice—whisper: ‘ Not 
you, Tom. I felt myself held as in a vice, and 
saw another Romeo glide past me sword in hand. 
I caught a glimpse of his face—heavens! it was 
Melford come back. I heard the rapiers clash 
together and stood spell-bound. I heard a voi 
behind me whisper: ‘Go on, Tom—go on,’ an 
never moved. was watching something that 
no one in that house saw except myself. There 
they stood, the living man Boville, and the ghost 
Melford, fighting. Suddenly, Melford’s rapier 
went home, and Boville fell. I fainted and 
dropped on the stage. : 

W ren I came round, it was to hear of a 
tragedy. They said that Boville advanced upon 
the stage, and that I, for some unaccountable 
reason, stood still as if transfixed. Boville’s 
face suddenly assumed a horror-stricken expres- 
sion ; he threw up his arms and dropped—dead. 
Heart-disease, the doctors said. 

I told my story afterwards, and got laughed 
at. But whatever the truth of the matter may 
be, and whatever was the nature of that strange 
secret shared by Miss Lattimer and the two 
men, I know beyond question that my place 
as Romeo was assumed for a minute by the 
spirit of Charles Melford in order that he might 
wreak his vengeance on the man who had mur- 
dered him three weeks before. 


A RAINY DAY IN SPRING. 


From leaden clouds there streams incessant rain, 
That blights the budding branches overhead ; 
The sodden violets—all their fragrance fled— 
Weep, weary for the sunshine’s smile again. 
No gay bird-wooers trill a tender strain ; 
The woods are still; the windflower’s petals shed ; 
And fresh-sown fields around look bare and dead, 
Till warmth will come to wake the sleeping grain. 


But kindly sunshine lights this little room, 
For Love makes summer in my heart to-day ; 
What though the outer world be chilled and gray? 
Within these walls there b:eaks a starry bloom 
Of snowy blossoms, shining through the gloomn— 
My darling’s message, sent from far away. 
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